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COMMITTEES’ REPORTS. 


Mucu has been said and much has been done, within the last 
twenty years, to elevate the teacher’s profession. ‘Teachers con- 
ventions have been encouraged, more liberal salaries have been 
paid, better school-houses have been constructed, more perfect 
system has been secured in the arrangements of our schools, and, 
in general, to be a teacher now is to hold a more eligible and dig- 
nified position than it was to be a teacher twenty years ago. ‘This 
we cheerfully acknowledge ; for this we thank the noble and gener- 
ous men with whom our communities abound. 

We, however, feel compelled to ask one more favor still. It is 
this: that the humiliating personalities with which almost all the 
Committees’ Reports, especially of our smaller towns, abound, may 
once and forever cease. We beg to ask what possible advantage 
there can be, five months after a school has closed, to publish to 
the world a detailed account of the teachers’ personal peculiarities. 
Why so patronizingly sugar him with praise? Why so officiously 
tell the world his frailties and his faults? To illustrate, we quote 
from one of the last town reports which have come to hand: “ Mr. 
is a teacher of good attainments and much practical knowl- 
edge and experience, etc. In fine, Mr. will rank with the 








best teachers, with one qualification, that he lacks a little in energy 
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—itis not a fault of the will but of the natural temperament.” 
Here, now, we have presented to us a man who seems to be a 
teacher by profession. It is acknowledged that “he labors con- 
stantly and assiduously.” | 

He is a citizen, he has a reputation to sustain, as well as other 
men. He is a man, too, and feels it as keenly as other men when 
his manliness is lowered by the exposure of his faults. Why 
then, let me ask of the writer of this report, disgrace and debase 
this faithful and laborious man by proclaiming to the public the 
contemptible insinuation that he was born into the world an inert 
and sluggish being? Why debase him still lower by telling the 
community that the poor man is not to blame for it, — and that na- 
ture formed him so? Do you not know that no subject is so delicate 
as that of men’s natural deformities? Have you by your report 
helped Mr. to secure the respect of his pupils, if he should 
teach your school again? Have you aided him in securing another 
school to teach? Have you done anybody any good? Have you 
done anything, except to inflict upon a man who has served you 
faithfully a public indignity which you would not dare to publish 
about your physician or even your butcher. Indeed, what class of 
respectable men would allow the publication of such personalities 
respecting them as are freely published all over our State in regard 
to teachers? Let us, for a moment, see how a similar treatment 
would appear, when our clergymen are made the subject of the 
««Committee’s Report.”” We will quote from a page of our im- 
aginary report, as follows: 
— Oak St. Church— John Smith, Pastor. This church was ex- 
amined by Messrs. Page (lawyer), Jones (grocer), and Hill 
(apothecary), June 30th. To preclude all collusion the pastor was 
requested to leave the pulpit and Mr. Hill read his sermon. The 
pastor deserves much credit for his industry and fidelity. We are 
compelled to say, however, that during the reading of the sermon 
the audience was too inattentive, and some, indeed, were absolutely 
asleep. Such things would not occur if the pastor were a man of 
more energy. We don’t blame him, nature made him rather dull. 
On the whole, however, he has our approbation for being a very 
excellent man.” 

Where is the community that would allow, for a moment, such 
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an indignity to be imposed upon their pastor? The clergyman’s 
profession could not endure so gross an exposure. We ask, then, 
how can our profession rise to its true position, so long as such 
gross personal indignities are every year thrust upon us? Ifa 
teacher has committed a blame-worthy act, or is subject to a bad 
habit, or is deficient and remiss in duty, let him be promptly ad- 
dressed on the subject, as any other man would be addressed in a 
similar case. But spare the teacher’s manliness and self respect ; 
and if you really desire the elevation of his profession, do not sub- 
ject him to that humiliation before the public, which the members 
of no other profession will bear. 





THE ENGLISH VERB. 


THE writer has not for several years been a teacher of English 
Grammar. ‘The time was when we vainly thought that we pos- 
sessed some clear and logical knowledge of this important branch 
of study. But, on recurring to it, after years of labor in other 
directions, we scarcely recognize our once familiar friend. We are 
troubled with might, could, would, and should. We hardly know 
what mood or tense is used when we say “ if I can come,” whether 
they are subjunctive and present, or potential and future. We 
can hardly tell why “can you hope” is analyzed in one way, and 
« dare you hope,” in quite another. In teaching Greek, we found 
that the participle meaning if may be followed by the indicative, 
subjunctive, or optative, mood; and we are tempted to ask what 
there is in the nature of things which requires if in English always 
to be followed by the subjunctive mood. If the two words will 
and love form, when used together, a future tense, why do not of 
and John in like manner, form a genitive case, and to and John 
form a dative case ¢ 

But, to give no more examples, we confess that our speculations 
have induced doubts, and our doubts are, perhaps, begetting here- 
sies. Indeed, we are coming to believe that, after all, there is not 
nearly so much in the English verb as grammarians have made of 
it; that a half page would be abundant room to contain all its 
forms ; that there is no potential mood or future tense ; and, in 
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short that most of the names of tenses and moods are illogical 
efforts to establish an analogy between the English and Latin and 
Greek languages, where scarcely any analogy exists. The Latin 
employs thirteen or fourteen different forms of the word meaning 
good, and the Greek employs twenty-one forms for the same pur- 
pose, while the English employs one simple form, good. A simi- 
lar difference runs through the entire language, in regard to all 
the principal parts of speech. The simple fact is that, while in 
the Greek and Latin languages, different shades of thought are ex- 
pressed by different forms of the same word, giving rise to a great 
variety of inflections, in the English, these shades are expressed 
by combining independent words affecting and modifying each 
other ; each of which words has a syntax of its own. The Latin, 
for example, has a form called the future tense, as reget, he will 
rule, but the English has no special form of the verb rule, to denote 
the same idea, and therefore combines with ru/e another verb 
denoting purpose, and thus by using together two independent 
words conveys the same idea of futurity as the Latin form. What 
propriety is there, then, in calling two verbs wi// and rule a form 
of the verb rule? As well might of John be called a form, or case, 
of the noun John. We suggest that will is the principal verb, in 
the indicative mood, present tense, while rule is its object and in 
the infinitive or indefinite mood. The whole sentence seems to be 
the sentence he wills to rule, made simple, concise, and euphonious 
by long and familiar use. Similar remarks might be made in re- 
gard to may, might, can, could, etc., used as principal verbs to 
denote permission, ability, etc., to do what is expressed by the in- 
finitive verbs which follow them and depend upon them. 

In regard to the passive voice, our theory would require us to 
dispense with it entirely, except the participle ; and in the sentence 
John is praised, to call ts the principal verb and praised a participle, 
referring to and showing the state or condition of John. Our the- 
ory would also treat the compound forms of the Latin passive voice 
in the same manner. The Greek, however, has a full passive 
form. It is obvious, if our theory were adopted, that the principal 
study of the English verb would be transferred from committing 
to memory long paradigms, to learning the force of the verbs Le, 
have, can, will, etc., so freely used, in our language, to express 
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almost all the common conditions and acts of human life, such as 
existence, possession, ability, purpose, duty, etc. 

We may be asked how we would analyze, by our theory, such a 
sentence as “‘ he had collected his soldiers.” We answer, precisely 
as we would analyze a Latin construction which we find in Cesar’s 
Commentaries, which when applied to this sentence, would make 
it read he had his soldiers collected. We give the Latin construc- 
tion, “ equitatum-quem coactum habebat,” a construction less precise 
than the pluperfect form coegerat, but precisely the form which the 
English is confpelled to employ for want of a specific pluperfect 
tense. As in the Latin, so in the English construction, soldiers is 
logically the object of had, and not of collected, — collected being a 
passive participle. For want of more copiousness in our language 
we are compelled to use such passive participles, where an active 
one, as in the Greek, would more precisely and logically express 
the thought. The Latin language, in like manner, for want of an 
active past participle, employs the less precise passive participle. 
Hence we do not, in Latin, say, having thrown away their javelins 
they fought, hand to hand, with their swords, but their javelins being 
thrown away, they fought, etc., it being implied (though not ex- 
pressed) that they threw away their javelins; as in the previous 
case it is, strictly, only implied that it was he who collected his 
soldiers. 

The reader may ask us, now, to present a paradigm of a verb, in 
accordance with our theory. We will employ the verb write, and 
give only one number and person in each tense. 

Indicative present, as in He writes. 
Subjunctive present, as in Though he write. 
. Imperative present, as Write. 

. Indicative past, as in He wrote. 

. Active participle, as Writing. 

. Passive participle, as Written. 


. The infinitive, as in He can write. 

All other uses of the verb, both active and passive, employing 
this infinitive, or the participles, in connection with the verbs am, 
can, have, may, etc., used as principal verbs. We, of course, do 
not claim that the above is a complete paradigm, but only a rude 
approach to it. In adopting this theory, one must give great lati- 
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tude to the meaning of the last mentioned verbs. Has, for exam- 
ple, must mean, sometimes, nearly the same as is, as in the 
sentence “he has gone,” and the verb shall will, in some cases, 
seem to have almost lost its original meaning of owe, as seen in 
Chaucer’s expression, “ the faith I shall to God ;” yet we do not 
see why such latitude of meaning should affect the analysis of 
language. 

In closing we venture to suggest that more effort be used 
in illustrating and explaining the force of what are called the 
auxiliary verbs, and less in forging and learning I#hg and intricate 
paradigms which, when learned, afford but little aid in understand- 
ing the English language. Many an hour of study would be more 
profitably spent, and a better knowledge of the genius of our noble 
mother tongue would be acquired. 





PARAGOGE. 


So DELICATE was the ear of the ancient Greek, that, where the 
laws of euphony conflicted with the regular forms of words, the 
writer or speaker did not hesitate to change the form in order to 
satisfy the demands of the delicate ear. Especial regard was had 
to the final sound of a word. This sound must be smooth, round, 
and sonorous. Hence arose the custom, in writing and speaking 
certain familiar words and forms, of allowing them to end with or 
without a final » or s, according as the laws of euphony might, in 
each special case, require. 

It seems remarkable that, so far as we are aware, no author of an 
English Grammar has noticed the fact that, in this respect, our own 
language, in its use of the familiar words a and an, my and mine, 
no and none, her and hers, our and ours, etc., almost precisely 
imitates the Greek. Hence have arisen, perhaps, the many 
erroneous explanations of the words mine, ours, theirs, etc., as found 
in our English Grammars. It is said that my, for example, is in 
the possessive case, but when, for the sake of euphony, my becomes 
mine (as when its substantive is omitted, as in the sentence this 
house is mine,) then the word mine is no longer in the possessive, 
but in the nominative or objective case. We object to this expla- 
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nation, and claim that mine, ours, etc., are in the same case as my, 


our, etc., the paragogic ne and s being used solely for the sake of 
euphony, but not affecting the syntax of the words. 





WHEN IS A LESSON LEARNED? 


In all the ordinary studies of our schools, it is customary to as- 
sign definite lessons for the day, and appoint the hour when each 
lesson shall be recited. This practice is essential to the good order 
of the school and economy of time, both to pupil and teacher. 
Every member of the school then knows when each recitation will 
be required, and takes the time necessary to prepare for it. 

Like every other good thing in this world, however, it is not ab- 
solutely free from evil. The pupil has his time for study at his 
command, it is true, and may come to his recitation apparently well 
prepared to give a full and fluent account of the subject matter of 
the lesson ; yet, to both teacher and pupil there is room for a cer- 
tain amount of deception. 

When is a lesson actually learned? The answer to this question 
lies at the foundation of the scholar’s success. Certairly not after 
sitting, and brooding over it, while the book lies upon the desk 
wide open, the eyes of the student occasionally resting upon the 
out-spread page, and the mind, at the same time, occupied with a 
multiplicity of objects present, past and future, having not the 
slightest connection with the topic to be learned. Yet, how many 
pupils call this study. Nor is it learned when the scholar has spent 
the hour in looking through the lesson assigned, or even carefully 
reading it repeatedly. All this may be done without any real put- 
ting forth of the mental faculties. It is only assuming the form 
without the substance. 

Again, committing to memory words, and repeating them with 
great volubility, is unreliable evidence that they are associated with 
much valuable thought in the mind of the learner. How often 
does the scholar assert with the strongest emphasis, when unable 
to give an intelligent answer to a question, “I knew every word of 
my lesson, and could say it all at my seat,” when, in fact, he had 
only looked it through and satisfied himself that he understood it 
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as it appeared on the pages of the book, but had not, by any means, 
transferred the thoughts to kis own mind. Neither the principles 
nor their application, in such a case, are securely lodged in the 
mind. 

But even if they are, something remains yet to be done. Many 
minds are like the man’s fiddle, —full of splendid music, — not 
another in the world ever contained more, — but the great difficul- 
ty was, how to draw the music out of it. So the thought may 
really exist in the mind, but in a state so confused and chaotic that 
it cannot be expressed. Before a lesson is fully learned, then, this 
further process of clothing it with language is quite essential. The 
oft mooted question, “ do we think in words?” must be decided in 
the affirmative, at least, so far as thoroughly learning lessons is 
concerned. _ 

The learning of regular set lessons, at stated hours, day after day, 
becomes routine work, in time; it is not easy to keep up a lively 
interest in a subject where the element of monotony intrudes. 
Hence the danger of sliding over the topic assigned without thor- 
oughly mastering it. 

Thought, in the business of lesson-learning is apt, in truth, to 
prove an “airy nothing.” The evidence of this is that some time 
after, longer or shorter, and the latter, a hundred times to one, — 
the remains of a lesson, or even a whole volume of lessons will be 
found to be like the remains of an abundant morning dew, at noon 
day. What seemed to both teacher and pupil, at recitation, a real- 
ity —a valuable acquisition — was, in fact, but the fleeting shadow 
of a solid substance. Thought is evanescent, at best, — particular- 
ly so in the mind of the child, so little accustomed to the exercise 
of reflection and reasoning. Hence the lines of thought need fre- 
quent re-touching, to deepen and render them enduring. Reviews 
obtain their value from this fact; not merely repetitions and the 
vain labor of “lip-service,” but an energetic exercise of thought, 
by which the mind is able to comprehend the whole subject in a 
clearer, broader, fresher view than at first. 

But, when is a lesson actually learned? When it comes up in 
the mind with the same intimate familiarity of recognition, as that 
by which we recall the form and countenance of a loved and long 
tried friend ; or as we draw the mental picture of the grounds, the 
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buildings, every “nook and corner” of the homestead of our child- 
hood. The general outline and the minute particulars, —the prin- 
ciples and their applications, should stand out before the mind’s 
eye as distinctly as a perfectly adjusted stereoscopic picture, or, bet- 
ter still, as the object itself does to the natural eye. There should 
be no necessity for a laborious straining of the memory to call up, 
by piece-meal, what has been studied. The whole, and every part 
or point should be ready for presentation, on demand. 

The processes of learning and . reciting a lesson have a bearing 
far beyond any present acquisition of knowledge, or communication 
of it before a class. The mode of investigation of the pupil will 
be, in some measure, indicative of his character for investigation of 
all the future problems of life. Observe what is necessary for suc- 
cess. Power to fix the attention, to hold the mind steadily in posi- 
tion ; a resolute purpose to accomplish the thing proposed ; ability 
to comprehend the nature of the thing to be done; patience, 
perseverance, endurance, each in turn, or all at once, as occasion 
may require ; skill to use properly all the elements of the problem 
to be solved; good judgment, which implies a wise use of all the 
faculties ; to which should be added energy, enthusiasm and a hear- 
ty love for the work. All these the pupil must bring into exercise 
in working out his mathematics ; Napoleon needed no more in 
forming and executing his plans for a military campaign. The 
problems of life daily, set equally before the exalted and the hum- 
ble for solution, require the employment of the same powers ; and 
the difference in station and success in life among mankind may be 
attributed, in no small degree, to the use made of these means. 

Every lesson thoroughly learned by a proper exercise of all the 
requisite faculties, not only imparts increased facility for learning 
the next and all succeeding ones, but fits the mind to operate with 
greater efficiency in all other duties. A. P. 





“Moruer,” said a little boy the other day, “I know what I 
would do if I was at sea, and all the men were starving, and they 
should draw lots to see who should be killed and eaten, and it 
should come to me —I’d jump into the water.” But,” said the 
mother, “they would soon fish you up.” “ Ah!” said he, * but I 
would n’t bite.” 





COFACTOR, 


COFACTOR. 


Our treatises on Arithmetic need one more new term, and that 
term is cofactor. ‘The number 7 is a factor of 42, but the cofactor 
of 7, in reference to 42, is 6. So the cofactor of 9, in reference 
to 72, is 8. Should this new term be employed, it would, in one 
case, at least, add much to the precision, neatness, and conciseness of 
language. Let it be required to construct a rule for reducing 
fractions to other fractions haying a common denominator, and it 
will read as follows : 

Multiply both terms of each fraction by the cofactor of its denomi- 
nator in reference to the common denominator. ‘Thus, in reducing 
$, 8, and {, the common denominator being 24, the respective co- 
factors would be 6, 4, and 3. 

We will add, in this connection, that if our Arithmetics made 
more use of the prime factors or elements of numbers, our pupils 
would have a deeper insight into the nature of numbers and the 
application of principles. To illustrate, we give rules for finding, 
respectively, the greatest common divisor and the least common 
multiple, of several numbers. 

1. Find the product of the lowest powers of each of the common 
prime factors in the several numbers. 

2. Find the product of the highest powers of each of the prime 
factors, in the several numbers. 

Thus, the factors of 24 are 2? and 3, of 108 are 2? and 3°, and 
of 180 are 2%, 3?, and 5; therefore, the greatest common divisor 
of 24, 108, and 180 is 2?X3=12, and their least common multiple 
is 2°X3°xX5=1080. 

These rules imply, of course, a previous explanation of the term 
power, nor do they preclude the use of other rules when it is very 
difficult to find the prime factors. 

When the largest denominator is not itself the least common de- 
nominator, perhaps the best practical rule for finding the least 
common denominator is the following: Multiply the largest 
denominator by the product of the highest powers of the prime factors, 
found in the other denominators, but not in the largest. Thus the 
least common denominator of the denominators 88(—2*X11), 
32(=2°), and 80(=2*X5), is 88X2?X5=1760; for 32 contains a 
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2, and 80 contains a 5, not found in 88. The factor 2, it is true, 
is found in 88, but there is a 2? found in 32, which is not found in 
88, besides the 2* whichyis found in 88, and the rule must be con- 
strued in accordance with this explanation. 





ABOUT TRANSLATION AND DERIVATION. 


Tue chief objects of the study of Latin and Greek are mental 
discipline, an insight into many English words and constructions, 
and a greater command of language. A critical knowledge of 
Latin and Greek, for its own sake, is not our purpose. We need a 
good acquaintance with its grammatical, especially its syntactical, 
construction for its ready translation into a forcible and elegant 
English, which shall reproduce, if possible, the exact idea of the 
original. The minutie of gender, declension and conjugation are 
comparatively worthless, except as discipline, further than they 
subserve this end. True, a thorough prosecution of Latin and 
Greek, such as occupies English youths throughout their whole 
school and university life, can afford to devote and ought to devote 
the labor of long months to this subject, or the even less important 
one of entering into quantity, farther than is needed to pronounce 
correctly. American pupils have no time for this learned trifling. 
Even if we are graduates, we spend less than a third of our time 
for six or seven years upon the classics, and, at the end of that 
period, he is reckoned a good classical scholar who can translate 
with fluency the common Latin authors, and, by the aid of his 
Liddell, read Homer or Demosthenes with so little effort that it is 
no drudgery to do it. Yet we need, and, if our study were prop- 
erly directed, ought to obtain a knowledge so familiar that it would 
not be drudgery to read the authors, in the original. We need, 
beside, a readier apprehension of the connection between the root 
words of the Latin and the Greek and their English derivatives. 
Less is done to gratify these two needs of ours than might be done 
with the same amount of labor which we now spend on these lan- 
guages. In some few of our better schools translation and deriva- 
tion are taught, but, generally, they are neglected. Pupils should 
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be made to exercise a care in translation. Somewhat proportion 
the exactness of diction displayed by the original. If Virgil is 
remarkable for the aptness of his words,gour scholars should not 
be permitted to render his poem into English in any words on 
which they may stumble among the definitions of their lexicons. 
They should often be called on to tell why one word used is the 
best for this place of all the given definitions. The boy or young 
man has lost half the advantages of his classical studies if he learns 
them ; a blunderer, still, in his choice of words, unable to perceive 
distinctions between words approximately synonymous, ignorant of 
the proper place for the emphatic word or words, untrained to ap- 
preciate the rhythm of his sentences, and indifferent whether all the 
adjuncts of his predicate are huddled in confusion about it or are 
stationed each in its proper position. If he does leave it so, the 
blame is not always his alone. Moreover, the principles of correct 
and finished translation are so simple, are so readily grasped by the 
pupil’s mind, and are, in themselves, so interesting, that he acquires 
them easily and holds them tenaciously ; a striking contrast to the 
character of much that is taught even by our better teachers in 
their “ thorough drills.” 

Derivation is twofold: that which traces the word of the text 
back to its primative root, and that which follows it through its 
successive changes of form and sense to its present English usage. 
The former of these receives some attention, but often in a very super- 
ficial manner. E. g., the teacher asks the derivation of zurayedéo, 
the answer is x«ré and yeiéw ; but no attempt is made to show how 
the meanings of the component words blended to form that of the 
compound. In “ expedio,” meaning “to pay,”’ it ought not to be 
considered a sufficient answer, if the pupil merely says it is derived 
from ex and pes ; he must show how the sense of ‘* pay ”’ is derived 
from the at first unrelated meanings of “foot” and “out of.” Let 
the scholar show how re and solvo, when united, come to mean 
‘to delight, to ravish ;” to do which he must trace the gradations 
of meaning in the compound “ resolvo.” Better examples might 
easily be found, but these occur to us as we write, and answer our 
purpose. 

Tracing Latin and Greek words to their English derivatives is 
almost unknown in our schools; but it is both a pleasant and a 
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profitable pursuit. It seldom fails to excite an almost enthusiastic 
interest in pupils, as shades of meaning, and glimpses of history, 
before unknown, flash on them from the changing word. From 
that moment the word is alive, and has a history of its own. Be- 
sides, this exercise calls into play more of earnest thought than any 
branch of classical study, except critical translation. E. g., by what 
steps does the Latin “cardo” become the English “ cardinal, a 
catholic dignitary ;”” trace the connection between “ primus” and 
the noun ‘ prime ;” give the derivatives, and, if need be, trace the 
connections between these and the primatives of crinis, insignis, 
signum, suppleo, instruo, nascor, surgo, insurgo, resurgo, torgueo, 
dizhos, agloBus, éguynvedts, oréhiw, aéO0s. Let the pupil notice those 
roots common to Greek and Latin, and learn, if he can, how 
they became common to both tongues, whether by importation from 
one to the other, or from a common origin of the two nations. E. 
g., What inference shall he draw from the fact that “ vinum ” resem- 
bles the earlier Foivos and not the later ofvos which was in use 
when Greece was conquered by Rome, and when many of its 
words were incorporated into the Latin language ? 

These mere hints, thrown out at random, will effect their pur- 


pose if they attract*attention to a neglected department of classical 
studies. 





OBITUARY NOTICE OF EX-GOVERNOR BRIGGS. 


Grorce Nixon Brices was born in Adams, Berkshire County, 
Massachusetts, on the 12th of April, 1796. His father was a 
blacksmith, and in 1803 removed to Manchester, Vt. In 1805 
he removed to White Creek, Washington County, New York. In 
each of these places the subject of this notice attended the District 
Schools, and well improved the meagre advantages they afforded. 
He afterwards spent one year in an Academy, which completed 
his education. In 1814 he entered a law office at Adams, his 
native place, as a student, and in 1818 was admitted a member of 
the Berkshire bar. He opened an office in Adams, but subse- 
quently removed to Lanesborough, and finally to Pittsfield, and 
became a successful practitioner. In 1831, at the age of thirty-five, 
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he was elected a member of Congress from his district, which had 
always been represented by men of marked ability, and was con- 
tinued in office six years. In the autumn of 1843 he was elected 
Governor of Massachusetts, and was re-elected each year until 1851. 
This fact illustrates the beauty of our republican institutions, and 
proves that the highest office in the State or nation is within the 
reach of every boy in our Primary Schools, however humble his 
origin may be, provided he shows himself worthy of the place. 

I recollect hearing Governor Briggs once address a company of 
young men, in which he mentioned a fact in the history of Doctor 
Franklin, which I think had some influence in moulding his own 
life. He said that Franklin’s father required his boys to read 
aloud to him, every Saturday night, the twenty-second chapter of 
Proverbs, the last verse of which is, ‘‘ Seest thou a man diligent in 
his business? he shall stand before kings; he shall not stand 
before mean men.” ‘‘ Benjamin,” said the speaker, “ was diligent 
in his business, and he stood before kings, and not before mean 
men. He was sent as an ambassador to the courts of England and 
of France.” It was in 1844, soon after he had become the Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth, that he made this address, and he 
spoke with an unction and pathos that led me té feel that he recog- 
nized in his own history an illustration of the truth of the text. 

By virtue of his office he was eight years chairman of the Board 
of Education, during most of which time the writer was associated 
with him and had an opportunity to know that he was particularly 
interested in all the educational interests of the State, and always 
manifested a deep conviction of the necessity of the moral training 
of children and youth. It did not seem to him that the largest 
intellectual culture would avail much without instilling into the 
mind correct moral principles. He was himself a noble specimen 
of the benefits of moral culture. It was not his literary nor his 
scientific altaimments that made him illustrious ; nor was it his 
wealth or high social position that gave him favor among men, but 
his integrity, his trustworthiness, and his high moral bearing, that 
secured the esteem of all that knew him. “In all the stations 
which he filled,” says Judge Bigelow, ‘exposed as he was to the 
shafts of political rancor, his integrity was never impeached nor 
called in question. Detraction, it is said, finds its most acceptable 
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quarry in the failings of good men, but it may be said with truth 
that it never ventured to assail him.” He was a cheerful, social, 
pure-minded man, whom all delighted to honor, because, among 
other things he was ready to do good to all men as he had 
opportunity. 

The following extract from his message to the Legislature in 
1845 is not merely an official, but an honest and heartfelt, expres- 
sion of his views of popular education: ‘It rises above all party 
considerations, all sectarian feelings, and all local and sectional 
interests. The character and destiny of each succeeding gener- 
ation are, in a great degree, moulded and fixed in the District 
School-house. No higher purpose can engage your attention than 
the elevation of our Common Schools.” 

It was stated in the Report of the Secretary of the Board of 
Education that there were more than five thousand children in the 
State, between five and sixteen years old, that did not attend school 
at all. This,” said the governor, “is a startling fact. How shall 
this great evil be remedied? What legislator can be indifferent to 
it? Has a man a right to bring up his family in ignorance, when 
the public, at its own expense, has furnished the means to educate 
and enlighten them? If these neglected thousands were always to 
remain children, the consequences to society would be less disas- 
trous ; but ignorant and untaught children will grow up to become 
ignorant and vicious men and women. ‘They will propagate vice ; 
the public peace, the public morals, and the public prosperity will 
suffer by them, and they will become a living reproach to the 
State.” 

He was appointed one of the Judges of the Court of Common 
Pleas in 1853, and continued in office till the courts of the State 
were remodelled in 1859. 

He was a trustee of Williams College from 1845 till he died; 
was always present at the meetings of the board, and the earnest 
advocate of all measures for the moral improvement of the stu- 
dents, and for the encouragement of those who were pursuing 
knowledge under difficulties. 

On the fourth of September last he ran into the house to get his 
overcoat, and, in taking it down, threw from its place a gun which 
was discharged and lodged a quantity of shot in his neck and in 
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the side of his head and face. He died of the terrible wound 
September 12th, aged sixty-five years. His funeral was attended 
on the 14th by a great concourse of people. 

The sentiment expressed in the following verse, from an original 
hymn sung at his funeral, is true: 


“ He trod alike the halls of state, 
And lowly cottage of the poor ; 
And every place his presence blest 
Seemed brighter than it was before.” 


Westfield. 





NUMERATION. 


A KNOWLEDGE of numeration is necessary to any intelligent 
progress in written arithmetic. But scholars can, and often do, 
nominally progress over much ground, and perhaps “ cipher 
through” with a very imperfect application of the law for the 
local value of figures. ‘The numerous rules for the arrangement 
of numbers, — carrying for ten, borrowing ten, carrying one, etc., 
may be easily applied in the presence of the rules, especially in the 
earlier stages ; but in the more complex applications of the rules 
the scholars forget and blunder, and the teacher is mortified and 
discouraged. 

A remedy for these difficulties has been sought in the treating 
of decimal fractions with integral numbers at the beginning of the 
book. It is thought by some that, inasmuch as the same law of 
local value obtains alike in both directions from the units’ place, 
the numeration of decimal fractions may be more easily compre- 
hended at once than by being deferred, as is usual, until the prac- 
tice upon integral numbers has made the law familiar. 

But this course seems to overlook the fractional character of 
decimals, and the fact that a knowledge of fractions in general is 
necessary to a knowledge of decimal fractions. ‘The expression of 
every integral or decimal number by the Arabic system, implies 
some principal unit, and all units of a lower order are fractions of 
that principal unit ; and although numeration below the principal 
unit place may be learned, the relation of the decimal units to the 
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principal unit is not fully comprehended without a knowledge of 
their fractional character ; consequently the operations upon these 
numbers must be based upon abstract rules ; and the difficulties, 
instead of being .obviated, are greatly aggravated by attempting to 
teach too much at once, and at a time when the scholar is least 
able to grapple with the difficulties, and without that knowledge of 
fractions which is indispensable to complete success. 

This innovation upon the old system cannot obtain extensive 
favor ; and, if adopted at all, will be soon laid aside, like other 
hobbies that are based upon one idea, abstracted from its necessary 
relations. 

A better remedy for the difficulties in question would be a more 
complete development of the subject of numeration in the books, 
and a more thorough teaching of its laws at the outset, not taking 
a wider range at first than three or four integral periods, nor dis- 
tracting the scholar by introducing obsolete systems. Let the 
scholar be made to comprehend the relative values of the different 
orders of units ; that each order has its name and appropriate place, 
the name being known from the place, and the place readily as- 


signed from the name. ‘Then let all such phrases as “ carrying for 
ten,” ‘* borrowing ten,” etc., etc., be discarded, and let the scholar 
have the real and plain reasons for the operations. If he is adding, 
let him, on obtaining the foot of a column, name the order of 
units, saying, for instance, 36 hundreds equal to 6 hundreds and 3 
thousands, etc. In multiplication let the same be done as far as 
practicable. In subtraction have nothing to do with “ borrowing 


ten and carrying one ;”’ but, in case of necessity, resort to the re- 
duction of a unit of a higher order in the minuend. Let “ short 
division ” be taken up first in order, and the figures of the quo- 
tient arranged under the corresponding denominations of the 
dividend. 

It comes not within the scope of this article to speak of common 
fractions further than to say they should follow directly after divis- 
ion, and be thoroughly taught and understood. When decimal 
fractions are reached, whether directly after common fractions, or 
not till after compound numbers, is unimportant, numeration should 
be resumed, and practised till the scholar has attained as much 
freedom as in integral numbers. With an intelligent teacher this 

85 
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is short work ; for, considering the place of the principal unit as 
the centre, the denominations equidistant from it correspond in 
name ; thus, tens and tenths, hundreds and hundredths, ten thou- 
sands and ten thousandths, etc., so that if the scholar was sufficiently 
practised in integral numeration at the outset, and has performed 
his work up to this point with an intelligent application of the law 
for the local value of figures, he can have no difficulty in applying 
this law in decimal numeration, and in the use of decimals. 
Addition and subtraction are too easy to be spoken of here. In 
multiplication first consider the multiplier as an integral number, 
when the product would be of the same denomination as the mul- 
tiplicand, then for every decimal place in the multiplier that mul- 
tiplier, and consequently the product is one-tenth as large; let it 
be made so by a removal of the decimal point. Here one would 
suppose that the scholar, having a proper knowledge of the local 
value of figures, and a knowledge of the fractional character of 
decimals, never need be in doubt of the denomination of the 
product. In division the greatest difficulties occur; but difh- 
culties, it is apprehended, not in the nature of the subject. Let it 
be once fixed in the mind of the scholar that the divisor and divi- 
dend being of the same denomination, the quotient must be inte- 
gral, he can readily see that the dividend, as low as the lowest 
denomination of the divisor, and no farther, will give an integral 
quotient. Having proceeded so far in the division, let the decimal 
point be located without fail, and then the division carried on 
as far as desired. ‘Thus there need be no counting off at last to 
find the place of the omitted decimal point, no readjustment of the 
quotient to make room for the necessary ciphers, and no doubt in 
regard to the truth of the result. 

A plain statement of a principle, and a simple example of its 
application, is all the rule that the scholar needs. The common 
rules obstruct the exercise of his understanding, inducing in him a 
blind reliance upon dogmatic authority and his own memory. It 
is no credit toa Grammar School to send scholars to the High 
School who do not know it possible to subtract an upper number 
from a lower. Such instances are not uncommon ; and when they 


occur a flood of light is thrown upon the origin of the much- 
talked-of difficulties of arithmetic. 


J. S&S. R. 
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SMOKING TOBACCO. 


TuE use of tobacco, at least in the form of smoking, seems to be 
increasing among those of immature years and undeveloped 
strength. ‘To attack the use of tobacco by adults would be quixotic 
and useless. ‘The highest medical and scientific authority in re- 
gard to its injurious effects, the disgust of wives and sisters, all 
seem powerless against it. Besides, no one defends it in the ab- 
stract, and most persons are ready to deplore it in their own cases, 
But, as trainers of youth, we must enter our protest against allow- 
ing the young to form so disagreeable and destructive a habit. The 
notice of the French Government having been recently called to 
its increasing prevalence among students in scientific and military 
schools and colleges, the highest medical authority has been in- 
voked, and after thorough investigation, its deliberate opinion has 
been pronounced, that the habit is injurious alike to mind and body, 
and that its indulgence in early years prevents the full and proper 
development of the frame and its most important functions. Acting 
upon this, the Government has issued an edict utterly forbidding 
the use of tobacco in all the national institutions and among those 
preparing for the national service. As the Emperor himself is a 
devotee of the habit, he would hardly have condemned his own 
practice, but on the clearest proof of the truth of the testimony 
before him, and the importance of the measure. Oh for one hour 
of despotic power, to fulminate a similar edict through the length 
and breadth of our land! What an increase of vital power and 
energy, of mental calmness and clearness, of physical beauty and 
agreeability ; what a saving of time and money, might thus be se- 
cured for the rising generation! But since this cannot be, will not 
every parent, even though devoted to the habit himself, point out 
to his son the evil consequences of it, and prevent the formation of 
it while the judgment is immature and the consequences not under- 
stood? Let him point out other avenues to manliness which have 
some reality ; let him give him opportunity to learn and practice 
any really manly and innocent art or amusement ; let him, as we 
have known a father do, relinquish the habit himself for the bene- 
fit of his#children. Here is a test of conviction and sincerity 
about which there is no mistake, and which cannot fail to be appre- 
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ciated by any affectionate and right-minded son. If we would have 
our children free from the tyranny of evil habits of any kind, we 
must ourselves set the example of breaking the chains, and firmly 
lead the way. — Report of Chauncy Hall School. 





“AT THE LAST.” 
“Man goeth forth unto his work and to his labor until the evening.’ — Psatm civ. 23. 


THE stream is calmest when it nears the tide, 
The flowers are sweetest at the eventide, 

And birds most musical at close of day, 

And saints divinest when they pass away. 


Morning is lovely, but a holier charm 

Lies folded close in evening’s robe of balm ; 
And weary man must ever love her best, 

For morning calls to toil, but night brings rest. 


She comes from heaven, and on her wings doth bear 
A holy fragrance, like the breath of prayer ; 
Footsteps of angels follow in her trace, 

To shut the weary eyes of Day in peace. 


All things are hushed before her, as she throws 
O’er earth and sky her mantle of repose ; 
There is a calm, a beauty, and a power, 


That morning knows not, in the evening hour. 


“ Until the evenjng,” we must weep and toil, 
Plough life’s stern furrows, dig the weedy soil, 
Tread with sad feet our rough and thorny way, 
And bear the heat and burden of the day. 


Oh! when our sun is setting, may we glide, 
Like summer evening down the golden tide; 
And leave behind us, as we pass away, 

Sweet, starry twilight round our sleeping clay. 





Resident ECditors’ Department. 





WE are obliged to state to our readers that not less than four articles on 
“ Pronouncing Dictionaries” have been sent to us, but did not receive the 
approval of the Monthly Editors. Almost a dozen of post-stamps have 
been used for letters asking for, and containing reasons for their non-ap- 
pearance. While we gladly receive and publish valuable contributions, we 
consider ourselves free from obligations towards pressing contributors who 
are not subscribers. 





LORIN ANDREWS. 


Tuts thorough scholar, devoted christian, talented teacher, and true pat- 
riot died at Gambier, Ohio, on September 18th, aged 42 years. He was 
born in Ashland, O., in April, 1819. Having graduated at Kenyon Col- 
lege, he became a teacher in Mansfield and later in Ashland. In 1847 he 
was admitted to the bar, but dropped this profession to devote his time 
exclusively to the cause of education. As Superintendent of the Public 
Schools at Massillon he devoted his spare time to the elevation of teachers, 
by holding teachers’ institutes, delivering educational addresses and arous- 
ing public opinion. He was one of the first members and most efficient 
workers of the Ohio State Teachers’ Association. In 1851, he resigned 
his position and acted as itinerant missionary of this Association. During 
the first year of his missionary activity, he secured the delivery of more 
than two hundred practical educational addregses, influenced not less than 
sixty thousand citizens, and held forty-one institutes, in which three 
thousand teachers were instructed in their duties, besides causing the or- 
ganization of a large number of Union (Common) Schools. 

At the next annual’ meeting of the Association, Mr. Andrews recom- 
mended the publication of an educational journal with such effect that 
twelve hundred subscribers were pledged at one session. 

The excellent school law of 1853 could never have been reported as a 
bill, and would not have been passed, had it not been for the assistance and 
influence of the “ wandering agent.” 
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One of the provisions of the new law created the office of School Com- 
missioner. Feeling that the efficiency and success of the whole system 
depended largely upon the selection of this officer, the teachers of the State, 
with one voice, commended Mr. Andrews to the suffrages of the people. 
The canvass, however, assumed a political character, and he was defeated. 

The same year he was called to, and accepted the Presidency of Kenyon 
College, which station he filled with distinguished ability and great benefit 
to that respectable institution, till last spring. Immediately after the fall 
of Sumpter, when the President called for volunteers, he was the first man 
in Ohio whose name the Governor received. 

He recruited and led to the camp a company of young men, but was 
soon promoted to the coloneley of the Fourth Regiment (Ohio), and de- 
tailed to service in Western Virginia. His regiment soon became noted 
for its discipline and efficiency. 

On the 26th of August, he was brought to his home in Gambier, ill with 
camp fever. The disease soon assumed a typhoid character, and he died, 
universally beloved and deeply lamented. His last words to his regiment 
were: “Tell them to stand for the Right, for their Country, and for 
Jesus.” 

The Ohio Educational Monthly closes a well written editorial thus: 

“We utter a weak hyperbole when we say that President ANDREWs was 
the idol of the teachers of the State. They loved him asa brother and 
venerated him as a father. Nor were his position and influence among 
them due so much to his superior genius, scholarship, or intellectual vigor, 
as to the unselfishness and benevolence of his motives, the decision and 
energy of his will, the enthusiasm and zeal of his labors, and his deep, 
abiding religious faith. His power in controlling and influencing others 
was akin to personal magnetism. 

Truly a noble man has fallen. The voice that has so often thrilled us 
with its inspiring utterances is hushed; but his memory shall be green in 
the hearts of his countrymen when the oaks that now stand sentinel above 
the good man’s dust, shall have bowed their heads and disappeared forever.” 





REPORTS OF THE SUPERINTENDENTS OF EDUCATION FOR 
UPPER AND LOWER CANADA. 


WE have received these two Reports for 1860. Both are interesting, instructive, 
and have been compiled with much care. For the sake of brevity we will com- 
pare both. Upper Canada is most advanced, while Lower Canada struggles hard 
for a higher position. The former province seems to be quite a unit in language 
and religion, while the latter contains a population homogeneous in neither. Pub- 
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lic Schools have been long established and are now appreciated in the West, while 
the East has only begun to take the proper steps in the right direction. The sum 
of money raised for educational purposes, considered relatively to the population, 
seems to have been larger in Lower Canada than in Upper, being in the first 
$1,124,575, and in the second $1,448,448, but the distribution of the money among 
the various classes of schools was very different. C. W. paid for normal schools, 
colleges, and private academies $338,874, leaving for the common schools not less 
than $1,159,574; while in C. E. $504,716 were expended for universities, col- 
leges, academies, and normal schools, leaving to the lower classes of public schools 
only $619,859. In consequence of this distribution, there was raised in the shape 
of fees for attendance in C. W. $91,508, and in C. E. $249,717. That part of the 
population, which makes use of the public schools, is far more favorably situated in 
C. W. than in C. E., and the cost of instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic 
is much higher in the latter province than in the former. The number of educa- 
tional establishments of all kinds in C. E., in 1860, was 3,264,—in C. W., 4,379. 
But the increase was much more rapid in Lower than in Upper Canada; being in 
the first 65 over 1859, and 279 over 1858; and in the last only 7 over 1859, and 
121 over 1858, In the more essential element of pupils, Upper Canada carries the 
palm, for her pupils had increased in 1860 by 14,593 over 1859, and by 22,213 
over 1858; while the increase in Lower Canada was only 4,007 over 1859, and 
15,283 over 1858. 

With regard to the number of teachers, the following facts may be interesting : 
— Upper Canada: numbers employed 4,281 — increase since last year, 46. Lower 
Canada: numbers employed 3,315 — increase 210. The lowest salary to a male 
teacher in Upper Canada was $96, the highest $1,300 — average with board $188, 
or without, $457. For females the average with board, was $124, and without, 
$242. In Lower Canada 39 male teachers received less than $100; but there has 
been a great improvement in this respect, for in 1859 there were 97 thus poorly 
paid. Those receiving over $400 were 75 against 51 in 1857, This shows at any 
rate an increasing appreciation of a teacher’s office. Of female teachers receiving 
less than $100, the number was 989; 1,207 received between $100 and $250; 
109 between $200 and $400; and only 1 over $400. 

The number of Roman Catholic separate schools reported in Upper Canada, was 
115; increase 10. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the Association was held in Taunton, at 
Central Hall, on Monday and Tuesday, of November 18th and 19th. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON. 


The meeting was called to order at half past two o’clock by the President, Mr. 
John Kneeland of Roxbury, and prayer was offered by Rev. Erastus Maltby of 
Taunton. 
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Rev. Thomas H. Vail, D. D., chairman of the school committee of Taunton, 
made an address of welcome. He was glad to meet so many teachers in these 
“hard times,” and to see them realize that there is something higher and more 
lasting than temporary success in business, or money making. 

Teachers are the conservators of our liberal institutions and constitutions, It is 
well to keep this before our eyes, and to thank God for enabling our forefathers 
to base our constitution upon the solid foundation of intelligence and morality. 
He concluded by saying, “ May the pleasure of meeting us be as great as ours in 
seeing you and attending your deliberations.” 

The President briefly returned thanks, and then delivered an address in which he 
congratulated his fellow teachers on the favorable auspices under which they were 
assembled. The hard times have not diminished the interest in education, nor 
lessened, in general, the teachers’ salaries; and although the earnings of the Massa- 
chuselts Teacher had been considerably reduced, yet the journal had kept up its 
tone, and had yielded some profit. In conclusion, the President suggested to have 
the time of the annual meetings changed. 

On motion of Mr. W. E. Sheldon, the reading of the records of the last meet- 
ing was dispensed with,as the report had been printed in the journal of the 
Association. 

Mr. James A. Page, Treasurer of the Association, submitted his Annual Report, 
showing a balance of $38.00 against the Association. Messrs. Benj. W. Putnam 
and W. E. Sheldon were appointed to examine the accounts, They subsequently 
reported that the accounts had been accurately kept, and, on their motion, the 
Treasurer’s Report was accepted. 

The following gentlemen were then appointed a committee for nominating offi- 
cers for the ensuing year: Messrs. Wilson of Taunton, Stone of Plymouth, Hagar 
of Jamaica Plain, Jameson of Boston, Sheldon of West Newton, Rolfe of Salem, 
Cornish of Plymouth, Putnam of Boston, Adams of Newton, Stickney of Dor- 
chester, Ellis of Swampscott, and Northrop of Saxonville. 

At 3 o'clock, Prof. William Russell of Lancaster read an ifiteresting Report of 
the Committee on the “ Legal Recognition of the Teachers’ Vocation,” which, 
after a short recess, was discussed by Messrs. Ansorge of Dorchester, Russell of 
Lancaster, and Hagar of Jamaica Plain. On motion of Mr. Sheldon, it was voted, 
That this subject be committed to nine members, to be nominated by the chair, who 
are requested to report in six months, and to furnish each member of the Association 
with a copy of the report ; and that said report be acted upon at the next annual 
meeting. 

The Convention then adjourned to 7 o’clock, P. M. 


MONDAY EVENING SESSION. 


John D. Philbrick, Esq., of Boston, presented the Report of a Committee on 
“ The best method of estimating the Percentage of Attendance,” which was followed 
by a spirited discussion. The speakers were Messrs. Grosvenor of Dorchester, 
Jameson of Boston, Putnam of Boston, Sheldon of West Newton, Stone of Plym- 
outh, and Northrop of Saxonville. 

After a short recess,on motion of Mr. Ansorge of Dorchester, the audience 
united in singing “ My country, ’t is of thee.” 
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Lewis B. Monroe, Esq., of Boston, gave an address on “ Reading,” which was 
highly enjoyed by all; and concluded his remarks by reading some selected pieces, 
among which were “The Raven,” by Edgar A. Poe; “The Frenchman and the 
Rats ;” and the scene between Hamlet and the Ghost. 

After the President had complimented the ladies of the audience on their assidu- 


ity in knitting, which was practiced to a considerable extent during the sessions, the 
meeting adjourned. 


TUESDAY MORNING, 


The Association assembled at 9 o'clock. 

Prayer was offered by the Rev. Mr. Brigham of Taunton. 

The following subject was considered: “ Methods of Examining Schools and 
Reporting their Condition.” , 

At the solicitation of the President, the discussion was opened by Mr. D. B. 
Hagar of Jamaica Plain, who reviewed the various modes of examining and report- 
ing adopted by the School Committees of Massachusetts. The usual plan of 
assigning certain schools to each member of the committee, who alone should re- 
port upon the schools assigned to him, was objected to, because the different mem- 
bers of a committee judge by widely different standards. Thus, one man may 
praise a school which another would condemn, and the worst teacher in a town may 
be represented in the report as superior to the one who is really the best. This 
plan could not do justice to teachers or schools, Facts were mentioned in illus- 
tration of this point. 

The plan of assigning the examination of all the schools, in each branch of study, 
to individuals of the committee, was then adverted to. It was objected to this plan, 
that while one person might do justice to all the schools, so far as grammar is con- 
cerned, and another, so far as relates to arithmetic, and so on, yet, after all, reports 
thus prepared would not give due importance to the general tone of the school, nor 
to the modes of discipline employed. 

The speaker maintained that to do justice to all the schools of a town, they 
should all be thoroughly and frequently examined in all their departments by one 
person, and that a man of large experience as a teacher, who would therefore com- 
mand the confidence of all persons subject to his supervision. 

It was also argued that the examination of each class should be conducted partly 
by the teacher and partly by the supervisor. First of all, the teacher ought to be 
allowed to show what he may have done, or tried to do, with his class; afterwards 
the other party might continue the examination. 

Mr. Hagar objected to the custom of stating minutely in printed reports the 
faults of teachers, because such statements destroy the public confidence in the 
teachers criticised, and thus greatly weakens their influence. Ifa teacher is good 
enough to be retained in the service of the town, he ought not to be disparaged 
and discouraged by those who employ him. 

Mr. Ansorge of Dorchester, said that none but those who were practically ac- 
quainted with teaching could properly examine schools. Too much attention was 
given to examination in branches of study. It was more important to cultivate the 
mind in the power of thinking independently, than simply to teach from books, The 
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question should be, not alone how much knowledge has been acquired, but also 
how has it been acquired ? 

Mr. John D. Philbrick of Boston, spoke of the objects of examining schools. 
There should be a clear idea of what ought to be accomplished ; then should follow 
a fair consideration of the manner in which the teacher has done his work, and the 
scholars their work. The examiner ought to be able to show teachers and schol- 
ars how best to do their work, and to stimulate them to its performance. 

He spoke of the character of the examiner ; who ought to sympathize with those 
under his care; shoulc make all feel at home; should possess a pleasing address ; 
should, from experience, be able to appreciate a teacher's difficulties, and be com- 
petent to give him needed counsel. 

Mr. Philbrick favored the appointment of school superintendents. He did not 
want superintendents who thought only of saving a few cents, in order to secure a 
reduction; but men of large and comprehensive views. In regard to the appoint- 
ment of superintendents, the West was far in advance of New England, nearly 
every city and large town in the West having its superintendent of schools. 

The subject was further discussed by Mr. Grosvenor of Dorchester, Rev. Messrs. 
Rodman of Bridgewater, and Vail and Maltby of Taunton. 

Mr. Wm. J. Rolfe of Salem, was introduced by the chairman, and gave a lecture 
which evinced much thought in its preparation, on “The Teacher and the Poet.” 
The lecturer aimed to bring to each other’s notice as brothers two classes who have 
been supposed to regard each other as only very distant relations; suggesting 
that every true poet is a teacher, and that every teacher in turn finds the best in- 


struction in poesy, while about his ordinary professional duties. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The Association met at two o’clock. 

Mr. Jameson of Boston, chairman of the Nominating Committee, made a 
report. 

Messrs. Putnam of Quincy, and Dickerman of Boston, were, therefore, ap- 
pointed to receive ballots for officers for the ensuing year, and it appeared that the 
entire list recommended by the committee was adopted, as follows : — 

President — John Kneeland of Roxbury. 

Vice Presidents —Thomas Sherwin of Boston, George C. Wilson of Taunton, 
Geo. N. Bigelow of Framingham, Albert G. Boyden of Bridgewater, A. H. Corn- 
ish of Plymouth, B, G. Northrop of Saxonville, Ivory 8. Cornish of New Bedford, 
Wm. Russel! of Lancaster, J. W. Dickinson of Westfield, C. C. Chase of Lowell, 
Daniel Mansfield of Cambridge, Chas. Hutchins of Boston, B. F. Morrison of Nan- 
tucket, Ariel Parish of Springfield. 

Recording Secretary —T. D. Adams of Newton. 

Corresponding Secretary — J. E. Horr of Brookline. 

Treasurer — James A. Page of Boston. 

Councillors — Chas. Hammond of Groton, Josiah A. Stearns of Boston, Daniel 
B. Hagar of West Roxbury, Admiral P. Stone of Plymouth, Chas. Ansorge of 
Dorchester, James S. Eaton of Andover, Wm. P. Stone of Woburn, Wm. E. 
Sheldon of Newton, Ephraim Flint of Lee, John D. Philbrick of Boston, Benj. 
W. Putnam of Boston, G. B. Putnam of Quincy. 
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On motion of Mr. Putnam of Boston, resolutions looking to a change in the time 
of holding the annual meeting of the Association from November to October, and 
to a suspension of the schools in the Commonwealth, during the session of the As- 
sociation, were unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Charles Ansorge of Dorchester moved the adoption of the following reso- 
lutions, which were seconded by Mr. G. N. Bigelow of Framingham, and then 
adopted : — 

Whereas the Massachusetts Legislature of 1861 has re-established the office of 
Agent of the Board of Education, which had been discontinued during the pre- 
vious year, therefore, 


Resolved, That the office has been, and is now, an important agency for encour- 
aging, instructing, and elevating many teachers, and for assisting the cause of 
education by increasing the co-operation of the public in its favor. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be offered to the Legislature for 
the action referred to. 


Resolved, That we gratefully acknowledge the labors and efforts of Rev. B. G. 
Northrop, and hope that his usefulness may long be continued. 


Mr. Sheldon of Newton made a stirring appeal in behalf of The Massachusetts 
Teacher, and urged that out of between six and seven thousand teachers in Massa- 
chusetts, more than one-third ought to be willing and desirous to sustain so re- 
spectable and influential a publication. A subscription started on the spot gained 
thirty-nine new subscribers. 

The President then introduced John D. Philbrick, Esq., of Boston, who deliv- 
ered a lecture on “Teaching Spelling.” The lecture formed a complete analysis of 


the present system of teaching this branch of learning, and also embodied a clear 
and interesting exposition of what the true system should be; particularly in the 
instruction of Primary Schools, where the foundation for proficiency in after life is 
laid. We have seldom listened to so absorbing a treatise upon a subject so barren 
and dry. 

On the conclusion of Mr. P.’s address, the Association took a recess until 
evening. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


The proceedings of Tuesday evening consisted of a lecture by Samuel L. Crock- 
er, Jr., Esq., of Boston, upon “ War as a National Educator.” The address was 
one of much interest, and the more stirring passages received marked applause 
from the very large audience. 

Following the lecture there were “five minutes speeches” from a very large 
number of gentlemen who were called out at will by the President. Among the 
speakers were Messrs, Stone of Plymouth, Bigelow of Framingham, Adams of 
Newton, Hagar of West Roxbury, Sheldon of Newton, Stearns of Boston, Grosve- 
nor of Dorchester, and the President. Rev. Dr. Vail and Rev. Mr. Brigham of 
Taunton, also made brief addresses. Messrs. Stearns and Putnam alluded in the 
most flattering manner to the hospitality which had been extended by the people 
of Taunton to members of the Association, and passed glowing eulogiums upon 
their industrial activity, their patriotism and culture. Other gentlemen made 
facetious allusion to the two products par excellence of the town, and expressed 
themselves equally delighted and surprised on finding so fine a place, so full of in- 
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telligent and cultivated persons. Many laughable anecdotes were related and 
cutting jokes were perpetrated, and at length the audience were invited to consider 
more serious matters. 

Mr. Boyden of Bridgewater, rose and offered resolutions of thanks to the peo- 
ple of Taunton for their unbounded hospitality ; to the school committee of the town 
for the interest manifested by them in the welfare of the Association; to George C. 
Wilson, Esq., and the members of the local committee for the quiet and effective 
manner in which they had performed the labors devolving upon them; to the 
several lecturers for their able and interesting performances; and to the retiring 
Secretary for his efficiency and fidelity in the discharge of his duty in that office 
for three years, 

Brief words of approval followed from Messrs. Stone and Hagar, and the resolves 


were then unanimously adopted, and the Association separated after singing “Old 
Hundred.” 





INTELLIGENCE. 
PERSONAL, 


Mr. John E. Emerson, Principal of the New Bedford High School, has resigned 
his position on account of ill health. He has taught in the Public Schools of that 
city for thirty-five years. 


Mr. Joseph B. Hardon, a graduate of Harvard in the class of 1861, has been 
elected to the Sub-mastership in Portland (Me.) High School. 


Mr. Chas. P. Rugg, of Fairhaven, has been elected Principal of the New Bed- 
ford High School. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The Middlesex County Teachers’ Association held its 17th semi-annual meeting 
at Framingham, the 18th and 19th ult. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, Wm. E. Sheldon, Esq., of 
West Newton, and prayer offered by the Rev. Mr. Goodhue of Framingham. 
Rev. 8. D. Robbins extended a cordial welcome to those present ; — response and 
introductory address by the President. 

Lectures were delivered by Henry H. Babcock, Esq., of Somerville, upon “ The 
Chief Interests of the Individual Pupil, the Teacher’s highest aim,” and Dr. Haven 
of Boston upon “The Position and Duties of the American Teachers.” Discussions 
were held upon the following topics, viz: —“ Methods of testing the thoroughness 
of Pupils,” and “The relation of the Teacher to the Government; the methods of 
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Teaching its Forms and the Duties pertaining to it.” The former was opened by 
Rey. B. G. Northrop of Saxonville, the latter by Rev. S. D. Robbins of 
Framingham. 

Methods of teaching spelling were given by Mr. Littlefield of Somerville, fol- 
lowed by Messrs. Stone of Woburn, and Claflin of Marlboro’, 

Remarks upon teaching reading were made by Mr. Knapp of Somerville, who 
admirably illustrated his theory of teaching this branch of study by an exercise 
from a class of pupils belonging to his school; it made a very favorable impression, 
and may be considered the crowning exercise of the occasion. 

An exercise in parsing and analysis was presented by Mr. Adams of Newton, 
and continued by Mr. Bates of West Cambridge. 

Dr. Smith of Cambridgeport gave his method of teaching penmanship, demon- 
strating the correctness of his theory by exhibiting a number of well written speci- 
mens by his pupils. 

Mr. G. Allen of Newton explained his method of teaching numeration. Remarks 
on the same subject were made by Messrs. Buckingham of Brighton, Russell of 
Lowell, and Palmer of West Cambridge. 

Mr. Frost of Waltham followed with an exposition of “ How he would teach 
Geography,” continued by Messrs. Morse of Charlestown and Claflin of Marlboro’. 

The sum of eight dollars was awarded to Miss A. A. Breck, Assistant Teacher of 
the Newton High School, for an essay of much merit. 

A liberal delegation of teachers was in attendance notwithstanding the inclemen- 
cy of the weather. The exercises were all of an interesting character. Much credit 
is due the presiding officer for the very prompt and efficient manner in which he 
carried out the arrangements of the meeting. 


We have received two communications containing minute reports of the proceed- 
ings of the Essex County and Franklin County Teachers’ Associations. 


The Esser Co. Association opened its sixty-third meeting with an excursion to 
Boston, where they were cordially welcomed, and spent the day in visiting the 
public schools. In the evening of the same day Rev. Dr. Cleveland of Lowell de- 
livered an excellent lecture before a large audience on “The Relation of the School- 
master to the Community.” 

Owing to the inclemency of the weather, but few assembled in the morning of 
Saturday to hear the discussions, which were conducted by Messrs. Greenleaf of 
Bradford, Moore of Lynn, and Hills of Danvers. The lecture which followed, by 
Prof. Sprague, on “ Illustrated Science in the Public Schools,” was thinly attended, 
but deserving of commendation. 

After a short discussion, and the customary vote of thanks, the Association ad- 
journed with the singing of Old Hundred. 


Tue Franklin Co. Association held its meeting at Shelburne Falls, November 
8th and 9th. The members had accepted the proposition of the Secretary of the 
Board of Education, to unite the Teachers’ Institute with their meeting. From 
Monday till the noon of Friday, the Institute, with its able corps of instructors, 
presided over by Hon. Joseph White, had occupied the attention of the two hun- 
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dred and sixty-five teachers assembled. The afternoon session of Friday was called 
to order by D. O. Fisk, Esq., Presideat of the Association, who requested Rev. Mr. 
Lord of Buckland to invoke the divine blesssing; after which, the Secretary’s re- 
port was read and accepted. The President then, in his genial way, re-introduced 
W. E. Sheldon, Esq., of West Newton High School, who had pleasingly impressed 
us with the presence of a live teacher by an address on “School Government, or 
Tact in the Management of Schools,” during the forenoon session of the Institute, 
and who now gave the association an interesting talk on “Gymnastics.” 

At three o’clock, B. G. Northrop, Esq., of Saxonville, addressed the Association 
on the “ Study of Human Nature,” deducing the necessity for the study from the 
laws of mind, and illustrating the advantages of it from a long educational experi- 
ence. The remaining hour of the afternoon was occupied by a discussion on “ Read- 
ing and Spelling.” 

Evening session at seven o’clock. When the session had been opened by prayer, 
and music afforded by a selected choir, the Association was addressed by San- 
born Tenney, Esq., of Auburndale, on the subject, “ God in Nature, or the Evi- 
dences of Design revealed in the Study of Carbon.” 

After the address, the Association adjourned, and the Institute passed several 
resolutions of thanks. 

On Saturday morning the election of officers was held, as the old board had de- 
clined a renomination. The following gentlemen were chosen : 

President — Rev. J. F. Moors of Greenfield. Vice President—E. J. Avery of Shel- 
burne Falls Academy. Secretary—E. B. Parsons of Greenfield High School. 
Treasurer —O. J. Davenport of Coleraine. Directors — Rev. D. W. Wilcox of 
Shelburne Falls, Dr. J. Trow of Buckland, V. M. Howard of Deerfield Academy, 
Dr. S. Bates of Charlemont, Wm. Elliot of Greenfield. Auditors —F. Brown- 
ing of Rowe, J. P. Felton of Greenfield. 

While the Nominating Committee were at work, the Association had remarks 
from the retiring President, Secretary, and the Chairman of Directors, and from 
E. J. Avery of Shelburne Falls Academy and J. C. Stockwell of Greenfield Inter- 
mediate High School. 

A hearty vote of thanks was expressed to the retiring officers, and the Associa- 
tion adjourned sine die. 


Pennsylvania. The teachers of Susquehannah county and other friends of edu- 
cation have erected a monument to the memory of Benjamin F. Tewsbury, late 
County Superintendent of Common Schools, who died June 30th, 1860, at the age 
of 27 years.—State Superintendent Thos. H. Burrows has called a meeting of per- 
sons officially connected with the various educational institutions of the State, at 
Harrisburg, to commence on November 26th, and to continue four days. The 
topics proposed for consideration relate to the County Superintendency; the Nor- 
mal Schools; the High Schools, Academies, and Seminaries; and the Colleges. 


Indiana. Ata late meeting of the State Board of Education, in view of our 
national difficulties, the Superintendent was directed to suspend educational ap- 
pointments for the present, but to carry out, with energy and scrutiny, that part of 
the law relating to the investment and safety of the School Fund in the several 
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counties; to visit as many educational institutes as he can, and comply with such 
appointments as may be made for him as far as possible. 

Mr. M. J. Fletcher, State Superintendent, says in a letter published in Indiana 
School Journal : 

“After the battle of Manassas, I visited twenty counties. Everywhere, county 
examiners, auditors, treasurers, trustees, directors, and teachers were enlisting, or 
in some way assisting in the patriotic work of putting down this wicked rebellion. 
I found myself for the time being the fifth wheel of a wagon — wholly out of place 
as far as the work of an educator was concerned. We are glad to know that hun- 
dreds of our best teachers are now in our army, battling for the right, and a peace 
that shall foster and promote the cause of education in our State.” 








BOOK NOTICES. 


THe State Mar Drawine Carps. Published by Charles Scribner, 124 Grand 
Street, New York. 


The whole set consists of sixteen cards. Eight of these (Hemisphere, Coast 
lines of Europe, Asia, Africa, North and South America, Central Europe, and 
United States,) are printed on a recently invented smooth silicious surface, from 
which slate-pencil marks can be effaced with the same facility as from an ordinary 
slate. When the pupil by practice has acquired an accurate knowledge of the 
boundaries, rivers, and mountains, then the eight other maps containing only the 
river systems may be used and filled up with the lead pencil or the pen. 

The idea to teach geography in this way, is excellent, and, though new in this 
country, has been in use in many schools in Germany. A friend of ours in that 
country had acquired quite a little fortune by manufacturing such outline maps and 
selling them to his fellow teachers. As early as 1847, the examination in geo- 
graphy in one of the Prussian Normal Schools was conducted with the assistance of 
such slated maps. 

While we congratulate striving teachers on the appearance of these maps, we 
cannot suppress the wish that the retail price might have been set lower. $1.25 
per set will, in spite of their value, prove a stumbling block to their becoming 
popular. 

Teachers will be furnished with a set for examination at half price (62 1-2 cts.), 
with the privilege of returning it if found not acceptable. 

We understand that Prof. Guyot is engaged in preparing a series of school maps, 
the first of which will soon appear. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER. 





With this number closes the Fourteenth Volume of the 
Massacnusetts Teacuer, or the Sixth Volume of its New 
Series. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors, Messrs. Charles 
Hutchins, Charles Ansorge, and Wm. FE. Sheldon were chosen 
as the Publishing and Finance Committee for 1861. 


Messrs. D. B. Hagar, John Kneeland, and Charles Ansorge 
were re-elected as Resident Editors. 


The following gentlemen were elected Monthly Editors 
of this journal for the next year : Messrs. George NV. Bigelow 
of Framingham, W. 7. Adams of Boston, 7. D. Adams of 
Newton, G. A. Walton of Lawrence, B. G. Northrop of Sax- 
onville, James A. Page of Boston, A. P. Stone of Plymouth, 
A. Crosby of Salem, J. W. Dickinson of Westfield, C. C. 
Chase of Lowell, J. K. Lombard of Worcester, and Wm. £. 
Sheldon of West Newton. 


Although we do not know yet, who of the above-named 
gentlemen will accept or decline, and how the business 
will be divided, yet we do know positively that the Massa- 
chusetts Teacher will be published in 1862. We are confident 
that the value of this journal in 1862 will not be behind its 
value in former years ; and we hope that the male and female 
members of the * TeacnEr’s Proression,” in this State, will— atv 
LEAST BY THEIR SUBSCRIPTIONS — recognize their own “ PROFES- 
stonaL ” Monthly. 


A full Prospectus will be given in our next number. 








